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settled in Lynn, Mass. William graduated from
the University of Pennsylvania in 1822 and then
studied law with his uncle, John Sergeant [g.z>.].
Admitted to the bar in November 1826, he im-
mediately set out as his uncle's private secretary
upon the abortive mission to the Panama Con-
gress. While waiting in vain for the congress to
reconvene, uncle and nephew stayed six months
with Joel R. Poinsett [g.vj, American minister
to Mexico, at Mexico city. Returning to Phila-
delphia, Reed began the active practice of law
and also contributed an article upon Mexico to
the American Quarterly Review (December
1827). He supported the anti-Masonic move-
ment and later became a Whig, serving in the
Pennsylvania Assembly in 1834 and 1835. Gov-
ernor Ritner appointed him attorney-general of
the state in 1838 and his service of one year was
followed by a term in the state Senate (1841-
42). In 1850 he was elected district attorney
for Philadelphia, which office he held for two
terms (1850-56), making a reputation for him-
self in criminal prosecution.

During these years his interest was by no
means confined to politics. He gratified his
scholarly tastes by writing upon historical sub-
jects, and in 1850 he was appointed part-time
professor of American history at the University
of Pennsylvania, where his brother, Henry
Hope Reed [g.z>.], was professor of English;
here he served six years. In the meantime he had
been twice married: first to Louisa Whelan and
then to Mary Love Ralston.

With the growth of the Know-Nothing party
and the increasingly chaotic condition of the
Whig, Reed became discontented with his politi-
cal affiliation and in 1856 joined the Democratic
party, writing to Buchanan (Feb. 7) that it was
now the "conservative party of the nation." He
earnestly supported Buchanan in the campaign
of 1856 and was useful in urging old line Whigs
to cast their votes for the Democratic candidate.
After Buchanan's election, Reed was rewarded
for his services by being appointed to the Chi-
nese Mission. The treaties which the United
States and European powers had made with
China in the forties had proved unsatisfactory,
and England and France had lately joined in
requesting the United States to participate in an
attempt to force further commercial concessions
from the Celestial Empire. Buchanan refused to
unite with them, but agreed to send a minister
plenipotentiary to seek a new treaty and in do-
ing so to communicate freely with the British
and French ministers, meanwhile assuring the
Chinese that the United States were not at war
with them. Reed arrived in China in November
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1857.   Following in the wake of the more ag-
gressive allies, he finally concluded, June 18,

1858,  the treaty of Tientsin, which permitted
the United States advantages similar to those
secured for the other powers. By this treaty and
two supplementary agreements signed at Shang-
hai Nov. 8, two additional ports were to be
opened to American and European commerce;
access was given to the rivers of China; tonnage
dues were reduced so that foreign ships would
have great advantage in the coasting trade; re-
ligious toleration was granted; the tariff was re-
vised, legalizing the opium trade; and arrange-
ments were made to satisfy American claims.
Reed returned to the United States in May 1859.

When the Civil War broke out he bitterly and
openly opposed it, with the result that he lost
caste socially and his law practice dwindled. He
spent the remainder of his life unhappily, trying
to support himself by writing for Democratic
papers. In 1870 he moved to Orange, N. J., and
devoted himself to contributing to the New York
World. He died in New York City, survived by
two sons and a daughter. He was a man of aus-
tere manner who possessed a great deal of ability
and cultivated intellectual taste, but he had an
unfortunate temperament which was frequently
manifest in foolish impulses. His more impor-
tant writings include Life and Correspondence
of Joseph Reed (1847), President Reed of Penn-
sylvania, a Reply to Mr. George Bancroft and
Others (1867), and The Life of Esther De
Berdt, Afterwards Esther. Reed of Pennsylvania

(1853).

[A number of his letters are in the Buchanan MSS.
in the Hist. Soc. of Pa., and his diary as minister to
China is in the Lib. of Congress. See also J. W. Reed,
Hist, of the Reed Family (1861) ; Manton Marble, in-
troduction to Reed's Memories of Familiar Books
(1876); J. L. Chamberlain, Universities and Their
Sons: Univ. of Pa., vol. II (1902); Tyler Dennett,
Americans in Eastern Asia (1922) ; State Dept. Ar-
chives, China, Instructions, vol. I, and China, Des-
patches, vote. XV-XVII; N. Y. World, Feb. 24, 1876;
Phila. Inquirer and Public Ledger, Feb. 21, 1776.]
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REEDER, ANDREW HORATIO (July 12,
i8o7-July 5, 1864), governor of Kansas Terri-
tory, was born at Easton, Pa. His ancestor, John
Reeder, emigrated from England to Long Isl-
and before 1656. Four generations later a lin-
eal descendant, Absalom Reeder, the father of
Andrew, served in the Revolution, became a
merchant at Easton, acquired a competence, and
in 1788 married Christiana Smith. The son at-
tended the classical school of the Rev. Mr. Bish-
op at Easton for several years and was then sent
to Lawrenceville, N. J., for further training*
In 1825 he entered the law office of Peter Ihrie
and three years later was admitted to the bar.
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